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heard to express a wish that it were otherwise, 
being remarkably sustained in patient resigna- 
tion, tranquillity and cheerfulness. 

In the summer of 1849, after suffering some 
months from chills and fever, he had hemor- 
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A Memoir of the Life of Abraham Hicks, late of 
Long Island, in the State of New 
Written by his Mother. 


Abraham Hicks, son of Abraham and Rachel 
Hicks, was born at Westbury, Long Island, the 
16th of sixth month, 1826. His father was re- 
moved by death when the son was young. The 
care of his education devolving on his mother, 


she instructed him early in the doctrines and | 
He fre- | 
quently travelled with her when she was enga-| 


principles of the Society of Friends. 


ged in religious service, and associating much 


fork. | 


week, and reduced him so much, that his physi- 
cian thought he could not long survive. 
Although aware that his situation was critical, 
he was calm and resigned to the will of his hea- 
venly Father, who he believed was able to re- 
store him if he saw best. On his own account 
he said he had no desire to live longer, as he saw 
nothing in his way to an entrance into eternal 
rest. 

Contrary to the expectations of many of his 
friends he recovered, so as to attend to his busi- 
ness, and to take short journeys; nearly the last 
of these, in 1854, were to Philadelphia and New 
York, to attend the yearly meetings. Of these 
he afterwards spoke with satisfaction, and men- 
tioned, with gratitude; the kindness of his friends 
,and the attention paid him in his feeble state of 





with exemplary Friends, he became interested in 
their company and conversation. 

In maturer age be attributed to these circum- 
stances, in great measure, his preservation from 
a desire for light conversation and frivolous 
amusement, saying there is no substantial enjoy- 
ment in them. Submitting, in early life, to the 
circumscribing power of truth, as manifested in 
his own mind, and being watchful over his 
thoughts, words and actions, his life was cireum- 
spect and exemplary. 
action, that law which says: “* Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them ;’’ he became remarkable for punctuality 
and uprightness in all his dealings; and _believ- 
ing that love and harmony were promoted by 
the frequent settlement of pecuniary accounts, he 
was careful to act accordingly. 

By-the practice of economy, and self-denial in 
relation to things which, however desirable, were 
not really necessary, he was able to live within 
the limits of his income, and have something to 
spare for the needy, to whom he was kind and 
helpful, as far as his circumstances would permit. 
Having a feeble constitution he necessarily ab- 
stained from much labor, often saying: “If I 
were able I should like to do many things which 
I am obliged to leave undone ;” yet, through his 
long continued debility, he was seldom or never 


Adopting, as his rule of | 


| health. 

From a child he had been diligent in the at- 
tendance of religious mectings, and when by in- 
| disposition, he was deprived of that privilege, he 
expresssed a fear that he should become indiffer- 
| ent or unconcerned in relation to this important 
duty, and often encouraged his mether to leave 
| him for that purpose, when she thought him too 
feeble to be left. Careful to avoid detraction, 
he was slow to believe reports unfavorable to 
others. The following excellent advice found 
among his writings, it is evident he endeavored 





to practice. ‘Entertain no hard feelings to- 
wards a neighbor, think no evil, neither indulge 
in unkind or censorious thoughts toward another. 
Condemn them not in thy own mind, nor dwell 
on their faults and errors, but try to reform thy 
own.” In relation to reading he says: ‘ Read 
nothing but that which is worth remembering, 
and whatever will tend to purify the heart, in- 
duce love, kindness, and gentleness, and fill the 
mind with pure and profitable thoughts.” 

He early evinced a taste for the enjoyments 
of literature, and pursued them as far as.his 
health and circumstances would permit; as he 
advanced in life he was fearful that he might 
give too much of his time to reading, and not 
allow enough to silent meditation ; and be was 
often observed to lay aside his books and papers,” 
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in order to sit in quiet and retirement, evincing, 
by his countenance and manner, that his mind 
was engaged in solemndevotion. On one of these 
occasions he said: ‘‘ What a happiness it is to be 
contented at home, quietly attending to one’s 
own thoughts, and feeling that there is, in our- 
selves, a source of enjoyment that outward cir- 
cumstances cannot affect.” It had often been 
his practice, before retiring for the night, to read 
a portion of the sacred writings, and he many 
times expressed a fear that by many, in the pre- 
sent day, that volume was not duly appreciated, 
and, while he acknowledged the benefit he de- 
rived from perusing the deep and important 
truths contained therein, he was careful not to 
reject or disbelieve those things he could not ex- 
plain or comprehend by the efforts of his natu- 
ral powers. He was convinced, in his judg- 
ment, that to call in question the Divine authen- 
ticity of the scriptures, the historical records, or 
the miracles wrought by Christ, the Prophets 
and the Apostles, tends to weaken our faith and 
dependance on Him who is “The wisdom and 
power of God,” and who alone can open gospel 
truths, and give the interpretation thereof. 

He had long viewed, with concern, the Socie- 
ty of Friends ; he loved its principles, doctrines 
and testimonies, and much desired its preserva- 
tion. Near the time of his decease he said: 
‘“‘That feeling himself a useless member of it, he 
had often enquired of his Divine Master if there 
was any work for him to dé for it ;” the respond- 
inglanguage always had been “Learn to be still;” 
- therefore, he had never expressed his views or feel- 

ings, in any meeting, because he had not felt 
Divine authority or command to do so. He ap- 
prehended there were some who, in their zeal to 
preserve the society, had too much confidence in 
their own abilities; these, he said, would not 
avail. The only right way to benefit the society, 
and promote the cause of truth, was to seek Di- 
vine Authority ; to be obedient to the Divine 
Will, and leave with him the result. Trustand 
confidence in this saving power, with deep in- 
ward exercise of mind, he believed was much 
wanting among us. He expressed a belief that 
efforts to spread our testimonies, or advance 
a reformation in the world, on any other ground 
than this, had led, and would lead, from depen- 
dence on the teachings of the [Holy Spirit, the 
only foundation that can stand the test of trial 
and temptation to which we are all exposed in 
this state of probation. Although he was early 
drawn by love to his Creator, from participation 
in the amusements and pastimes sought after by 
many, yet he felt he was more than compensa- 
ted by the additional time it afforded him in the 
study and contemplation of the works of creation. 
He dgarly loved to witness the unfolding of the 
wisdom and skill of the Divine Architect, dis- 
‘ played in the least as well as in the greatest of 
his works. And, as he viewed the beauties of 
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the vegetable world, the skill of the insect, or 
the instinct and habits of the animal creation, 
all yielded to his contemplative mind a source 
of pure enjoyment. Such thoughts, he believed, 
enlarged our conceptions of the Deity, and in. 
creased a sense of our dependence on his over. 
ruling providence for all we enjoy. These cher- 
ished feelings seemed to increase as he drew 
near the period of his dissolution. When near 
his end, he said: “‘ How greatly I have been fa- 
vored since I have lain here ;—the weather is 
clear and mild, not a cloud or storm has obscured 
its brightness.” As he lay, looking out at the 
window, he exclaimed : “ Everything I see looks 
beautiful.” It was remarked that most of the 
trees were stripped of their foliage ; ‘ yes,” he 
replied, “ but it is all the work of Divine Provi- 
dence, and, therefore, beautiful.” Even the 
sunshine in his room, and the fruits and flowers 
brought him by his friends, raised his wonder, 
and he expressed admiration at the exquisite 
workmanship, skill, and beauty displayed in 
them. Until a few days before his death, he 
said little respecting the state of his mind. On 
being asked if he had not a message of love to 
his numerous friends who enquired affectionate- 
ly after him, he replied: “I love all my friends, 
but have no qualification to send any messages. 
His disease, a pulmonary consumption, had long 
been progressing towards a fatal termination. 
During the last year of his life it increased more 
rapidly, yet he was mostly exempt from severe 
suffering, except from debility, for which he felt, 
and often expressed, much gratitude. 

He was confined to his bed two weeks previous 
to his death ; on \the first day, afternoon, 10th 
mo., 29th, for the first time, he suffered from 
oppression in breathing. He saw his dissvlu- 
tion was near, but said: “ In the prospect of death 
there is no fear, sadness or gloom.” For 
months he had perceived that his strength was 
failing, and, under this view, he had often pe- 
titioned his Heavenly Father if there was any- 
thing chargeable against him, it might be made 
manifest ; but nothing had appeared. Shewing 
evidently, that his works had gone beforehand 
to judgment, and, in mercy, his errors, if he had 
committed any, were forgiven him. He said: 
“though I have seen nothing in my way, and 
my mind is quict and peaceful, yet 1 have a de- 
sire that a fuller evidence may be granted me— 
that a mansion is prepared for me, in my* Hea- 
venly Father’s house.” He was now brought 
under deep exercise of mind, and desired one to 
whom he was nearly united in spirit, to watch 
with him that night, reminding her that Christ 
said to his disciples, “‘ Watch with me.” He 
slept little during the night, and several times 
seemed sinking away, yet fervently engaged in 
spirit, often repeating his continued desire for 
further evidence of divine favor, and putting the 
query, “If there was anything in my way, 
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would not my Heavenly Father have made me 
sensible of it, in answer to my oft repeated pray- 
ers?” The feelings of his friends who watched 
with him, were called forth in tender sympathy, 
and desire that his soul might be satisfied be- 
fore it left its frail tabernacle, and several ex- 
pressed to him.a belief that an admission would 
be freely granted him into the Heavenly King- 
dom. He replied, “the testimony seems ample, 
but I want to see for myself.” This sense of de- 
sertion remained with him through the night, 
and most of the next day, calling to remem- 
brance the suffering of Christ on the cross, when 
he addressed his Father with the query, “ Why 
hast Thou forsaken me?” Having desired to be 
still, he lay quiet till near evening, when he 


said, “‘ Perhaps I ask more than is best for me. | 


If I had as clear a view as some have had, I 
might be lifted up. I have no doubt the present 
dispensation is all in best wisdom. I must trust 


meetings ; visit thy friends, entertain them as 
heretofore.” She replied, she intended to follow 
his counsel if her Heavenly Father gave her 
strength. He added with much earnestness, 
‘“‘He never has forsaken thee; serve Him and 
He never will forsake thee. Be faithful to all 
his requirings, and then we shall meet again in 
Heaven. There ia no other way to His kingdom 
but by obedience to His will.” He then repeat- 
ed the exhortation, “Try to be cheerful. 1 was 
so in thy absence during the space of several 
months in 1852. I felt myself in my right 
place at home. My trust and confidence was in 
my Heavenly Father; although I was mostly 
alone as to outward society, I felt safein his care 
and keeping. I was confident that he would not 
permit anything to come upon me'‘that was not de- 
signed as a blessing ; thus I passed the time in 
thy absence, not only cheerfully but happily.” 

To a young woman, for whose welfare he was 


to the merey and goodness of my Heavenly Fa-| very solicitous, he said, “some young friends 
ther. Not feeling any condemnation, nor seeing | seem preparing to go great lengths in amuse- 
anything in my way, I ought to be resigned.’ | ments, and to think little of a future state, or, 
Soon after this state of entire resignation was at- | if thoughts of that nature arise, light and trifling 
tained, he said, “ I have seen a mansion of rest | diversions are calculated to dissipate them. 1 
prepared fur me, if I hold out iu patience to the | desire thou mayest be a Friend, attend to the 
end.” | smallest manifestations of duty, though it should 
This blessed assurance of an entrance at last{ be to lay aside some article of dress, fear not 
into everlasting felicity, through adorable mercy, | what others may say. There is a power that can 
being now granted, bodily strength and Divine | carry thee through every trial. Place thy de- 
authority were afforded, by which he was ena-| pendence upon it, and when anything is presented 
bled to address and take leave of his relations | to thy mind as a duty, wait to know that it is a 
and friends, together with the domestics of his | Divine requiring, and thy obedience will bring 
family. This occupied most of the following | thee a reward greater than anything else can 
day. Several persons being sent for at his re-| give. Thus make thy peace with thy Maker 
quest ; when they came, he desired a quiet pause, | while in health, that when prostrated on a bed 
that he might feel his way to speak with them. | of sickness thou mayest not have a guilty con- 
Early in the morning, some friends who had | science to contend with. What should I do now, 
been with him through the night, having retired, | in this great weakness, if I did not feel my con- 
he expressed great satisfaction at being left alone | science clear in the sight of my Maker.” 
with his mother, saying “this is our parting op-| Several times in the course of the day and 
portunity.” In opening his mind and feelings | following night he said, “the nearer I draw to- 
to her, he remarked, “My love to thee was | ward the close of life, the greater is the peace I 
never stronger than it is now. To mere human | enjoy, and the brighter is my prospect of an en- 
reason it seems irreconcilable I should not be | trance into eternal rest. Give my love to all my 
spared to be a comfort to thee in thy declining | friends every where,” and to an aged friend 
years; but I see it to be in the ordering of Di- } whom he named, say, “I go a little before thee.” 
vine Providence that I go now. His wisdom is | In taking leave of his friends, he expressed his 
inscrutable. No skill of man could have saved | love and gratitude for their kindness and atten- 
me. If we had gone to the South last winter, | tion to him. To one who had long looked to him 
as was often recommended, it would have made for counsel and care he said, “ Put thy trust in 
no important change in my health. I know| Providence; He will provide for thee.” He 
there is a power that could have restored me, | being the last of his mother’s children, he felt 
and can do it now; it can even raise the dead | much solicitude for her, and having made every 
when consistent with His will. If He had any | arrangement in bis power, for her future comfort 
work specially for me to do, I believe He would | and accommodation, he commended her to those 
even now raise me again for the purpose, but we | he loved. : 
have no reason to expect this to be done, and [| After he had done speaking to the last friend 
might never be better prepared to diethan I am | who had come to see him, he said, “I am done. 
at present. It is our duty to be resigned. When | Now lettest Thou thy servant depart in peace. 
I shall be taken from thee, endeavor to be cheer- | I see a place prepared for me.” Requesting 
ful; attend to thy concerns; go to religious | that all around should be kept quiet and still, he 
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said, “Now I should be glad to pass quietly 
away, and be released from all my sufferings, 
but nevertheless, am willing to lay here as long 
as to my Heavenly Father it may seem best.” 
During the night, his head becoming distressed, 
affected his intellect, so that he requested, if he 
should become quite insensible of what passed, 
that nothing ofa spirituous nature should be 
given him, fearing that by endeavoring to give 
temporary strength to the body, the mind might 
be clouded and weakened; thus reviving his 
often repeated testimony against the use of spirit- 
uous liquors, even as a medicine, having some- 
times taken them in this way until he became 
uneasy with it, saying to a friend, “I would 
rather die than be restored to health by their 
use, because I see a danger of falling a victim 
to the love of them.’? During several hours of 
the following morning, he suffered much from 
. oppression in breathing, and great uneasiness in 
the head, so that his intellect was again affected. 
Afterwards, when his mind became settled, he 
said toa friend, “‘ I am resigned to bear all this 
suffering. I see clearly, there is another state 
beyond, where all is joy and peace, and that I 
shall enter into it when this scene closes.” 
Then again bearing his testimony to the all suf- 
ficiency of the Divine Power as the only source 
of good, he said, “Our own works will avail 
nothing. Whatever our Heavenly Father com- 
mands, that do; and put your trust in Him.” 
To a young woman who was waiting on him, he 
said, “I am willing to bear all my present suf- 
fering, for all is silence and joy in Heaven.” 

His mother going to him, he affectionately 
saluted her, saying ‘‘ Farewell, the last parting 
must come, this is our last farewell.” ‘Then 
waving his hand, as a signal to leave him, he 
lay quietly, until it was evident that his respira- 
tion was failing, when after a short interval, 
without a sigh or struggle, he ceased to breathe, 
at 20 minutes after 1 o’clock, on the Ist day of 
the 11th month, 1854, in the 29th- year of his 
age, leaving us no cause to doubt, that his im- 
mortal spirit has passed from its earthly taber- 
nacle, ‘to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away.” 

His remains were interred on the 4th of the 
same month, at Westbury, after a large and 
solemn meeting held on the occasion. 

As further illustrating the religious concern of 
the deceased, it may be added, that several days 
previous to his dexth, he gave directions relative 
to his funeral: He requested that his remains 
shonld be laid out in a plain, simple manner, and 
his coffin made of pine, without ornament, as 
had been the custom of his family for many 
years, saying, “I have a testimony to bear against 
the modern fishion of laying out the dead in an 
expensive ornamental way, and I desire that no 

monument or tombstone of any kind may be 
placed at my grave.’’—Then added, “ Take me 
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into the Meeting house, and then I would be 
willing a solemn, silent meeting should be held 
on the occasion, but as to the latter, I lay no 
restrictions, but leave all to Divine direction.” 


EARLY PIETY.—NO. LII. 


Joseph Bevington, son of Timothy and Hannah 
Bevington, of the city of Worcester, was a young 
man, who from a child was sober and well in. 
clined, exemplary in his conduct, dutiful to his 
parents, and of a tender and loving disposition. 
As he grew up towards man’s estate, he gave 
evident proofs of a suitable attention to that di- 
vine principle in his own mind, by which his 
conduct was so regulated, as to give ground of 
hope that he would fill up his station with repu- 
tation to himself and comfort to his friends. 

He was taken ill the Ist of the 6th mo. 1771, 
and his disorder gradually increasing, his father 
found his mind engaged to go and sit by him one 
evening, on his going to bed sooner than usual, 
and in much tenderness expressed, that though 
he had hoped he might, in the appointment of 
Providence, have been his successor, both in the 
church and in the world, yet, when illness at- 
tacked even one so young and healthy as he, the 
issue might be doubtful, and therefore desired 
him to examine his accounts and mectness for a 
final change, if the Lord should please to remove 
him. He, in affectionate, lively terms, expressed 
the sense he had of his father’s tender regard for 
him, and they parted that evening under a sweet 
sense of that love which unites beyond the ties 
of nature. 

His distemper increasing, which proved to be 
a fever, he was mercifully preserved sensible. 
His father and mother being often concerned to 
wait on the Lord by his bed side, he was fre- 
quently broken into tenderness, but did not say 
much. 

Getting a little better, he went into the coun- 
try for the air. In some conversation with a 
friend there who was in a declining state, he ex- 
pressed, that he did not know how it might please 


Providence to deal with him ; “but,” said he, « 


“T had rather, if consistent with his will, go 
now, than live longer and fall into any thing 
that might bring dishonor to our holy profes- 
sion.” 

A near friend visiting him, found him in tears, 
and expressing her fears lest any thing had 
grieved him, he answered, no, but that he was 
looking toward another world. 

He returned from the country in about a week, 
rather poorly, and on the morrow was seized 
with a shivering fit, and sending for his father 
he with earnestness took him by the hand and 
said, ‘¢ Dear father, I have already gone through 
avery trying time, but I believe this will be 
much more so ;” and expressing his care for his 
parents, added, “ He that made me, has a right 
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to take me away when he pleases ; and I desire, | 
that as he hath favored me with much resigna- 
tion of mind to his will hitherto, it may con- 
tinue. I have not always been so careful and 
circumspect in my conduct asI ought to have 
been ; but lately, and especially since my illness, 
I do not know that I could have done better, and 
trust it will be well with me.” 

His indisposition increasing, all hopes of his 
recovery were removed, in which hs being in 
extreme pain and sickness, his parents were en- 
gaged to wait onthe Lord with him, who was | 
graciously pleased to comfort their minds ; and 
under this broken, humble, contrite state before 
Him who sustains his people in every needful 
time, this beloved youth with an audible voice | 
said, “Oh, what a dreadful day would this have 
been to me, if I had cause to fear | was going to | 





meet an angry judge, that might say, depart | 
from me, thou worker of iniquity! but,’’ said he, | 
“T have hope in God, that I shall be admitted 
into his rest.”” This much bowed the hearts of 
all his connections present, and helped to bear | 
up their spirits in this trying season. 


Soon after, this dear object of paternal affec- | 


tion, quietly departed this life in his father’s | 
arms, 
dangers, jeopardies, and temptations attendant 
on human life, and we trust was gathered with 


the beauty of innocence upon him, to the just of | 
| him with the grounds and principles of that reli- 
| gion which he would have us to abandon. 


all generations, in the 21st year of bis age. 





THOUGHTS ON THE QUAKERS. 


The following sentiment was published by a 
clergyman of the church of England. 

For my part, [ consciensciously believe, that 
there is more of the spirit of true religion in the 
idolatry that kneels in mistaken though heartfelt 


gratitude, to a sculptured image, than in the de- | 


liberate mockery that sends up solemn sounds 
from thoughtless tongues. This isa rock of 
temptation which the Quakers have avoided ; in 
dispensing with the inspiration of song, they at 
least shun its abuses: and if they re: lly succeed 
in filling their hour with intense religious medi- 


tation and spiritual communion ; if from their, 
still retreat the waves of this boisterous world | 


are excluded, and send hither no disturbing 
billows; if no calculations of interest, and no 
sanguine plans are there presented ; if no hopes, 
nor fears, nor regrets, nor triumphs, nor recollec- 
tions, nor any other flowers that grow this side 
the grave, are gathered and pressed to the 


bosom, on the margin of these quiet waters; if, | 
in short, the very silence of the scene is not too | 


much for the feeble heart of man, which if de- 
prived of the stay of external things will either 


fall back on itself, or else will rove to the world’s | 
end, to expend its restless activity in a field of 
chaotic imaginings ; if, I say, the Quakers are so 
happy as to escape these perils, together with | eminent for their piety, constant and warm in 





having in a good degree escaped the, 
/us to embrace a new doctrine, 
not be amiss, before we offer him the reasons why 
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the seductions to vanity which music and preach- 
ing present, then must their worship be the 
purest of all worships, and their absence of 
forms be the perfection of all form. 


The following is taken from the Pennsylvania 
Chronicle of 1769, published by William God- 
dard, in Market St., Philadelphia. 


I am credibly informed that in or about the 
year 1710, a Swedish Missionary preached a 
sermon at an Indian treaty held at Conestogoe, 
Pennsylvania, in which sermon he set forth 
Original Sin, the necessity of a Mediator, and 
endeavored by certain arguments to induce the 
Indians to embrace the Christian religion. 

That after he had ended his discourse, one of 
the Indian chiefs made a speech in reply to his 


/sermon, the discourse on both sides being made 


known by interpreters. That, the missionary, on 


_ his return to Sweden, published both kis sermon 


and the Indian’s reply in Latin, and having de- 
dicated them to the University of Upsal, desired 
them to furnish him with arguments to confute 
such strong reasoning of the Indians. 
PHILALATHES. 
‘¢ Since the subject of this errand is to persuade 
perhaps it may 


we cannot comply with his. request, to acquaint 


: Our 
forefathers were under a strong impression, as 
also we are, that those who act well in this life, 
will be rewarded in the next, according to the 


| degree of their virtue; and ou the other hand, 


those who behave wickedly here will undergo 
such punishments hereafter, as are proportionate 
to the crimes they were guilty of. 

This has been constantly and invariably re- 
ceived and acknowledged for a truth, through 
every successive generation of our ancestors, It 
could not then have taken its rise from fables, 
for human fiction, however artfully and plausibly 

‘ contrived, can never gain credit long, among any 
people where free enquiry ‘is allowed, which was 
never deuied by our ancestors, who on the con- 
trary thought it the sacred and inviolable right 
of every man to examine and judge for himself. 
Therefure we think it evident that our notion 
concerning future rewards and punishments was 
either revealed immediately from heaven to some 
of our forefathers, and from them descended to 
us, or that it is implanted in each of us at our 
creation by the Creator of all things. What- 
ever the method might have been whereby God 
has been pleased to make known his will and 
| give us a knowledge of our duty, it is still in our 
sense a divine revelation. 

Now, we desire to propose to him some ques- 

| tions. Does he believe that our forefathers, men 
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the pursuit of virtue, hoping thereby to merit 
eternal happiness, were all damned? Does he 
think that we, who are their zealous imitators 


in good works, and influenced by the same 


motives as they were, earnestly endeavoring, with 
the greatest circumspection, to tread the paths 


of integrity, are in a state of damnation? If; 


these be his sentiments they are surely as im- 
pious as they are bold and daring. In the next 


particularly concerning the revelation he talks 


of. If he admits of no other but what is con-| 


tained in his writtcn book, the contrary is evident 
from what has been shown before ; but, if he says 
that God has revealed himself, but not sufficient 
for our salvation, then we ask to what purpose 
should he have revealed himself to us in any 
wise? It is clear that a revelation insufficient 
to save cannot put us in a better condition than 
we should be in without any revelation at all; 
we cannot conceive that God should point out to 
us the end we ought to aim at, without opening 
to us the way to arrive at that end. But sup- 
posing our understanding to be so far illuminated 
as to know it to be our duty to please God, who 
yet has l.ft us under an incapacity of doing it, 
will this missionary therefore conclude that we 
shall be eternally damned? Will he take upon 


him to pronounce damnation against us for not | 


doing those things which he himself acknow- 
ledges were impossible by us to be done? It is 
our opinion that every man is possessed of suffi- 
cient knowledge for his own salvation. The 
Almighty, for any thing we know, may have 
communicated himself to different races of people 
in a different manner; some say they have the 
will of God in writing; be it so, their revelation 
has no advantage above ours, since both must be 
equally sufficient to save, or the end of the reve- 
lation would be frustrated ; besides, if they both 
be true, they must be the same in substance, and 
the difference can only be in the mode of the 
communication. 

He tells us there are many precepts in his 


written revelation which we are entirely ignorant | 


of ; but those written commands could only be 


designed for those who have the writings; they | 


canuot possibly concern us. Had the Almighty 
thought such knowledge necessary for our salva- 
tion, his goodness would not have so long de- 
ferred the communication of it to us ; and to say 
that in a matter so necessary he could not at 
one and the same time equally reveal himself to 
all mankind, is nothing less than an absolute 
denial of his omnipotence. Without doubt he 
can make his will manifest with or without the 
help of any book or the assistance of any bookish 
man whatsoever. We shall in the next place 
consider the arguments which arise from a con- 
sideration of Providence. If we be the work of 
God, which we presume will not be denied, it 
fullows from thence that we are under the care 
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and protection of God, for it cannot be supposed 
that the Deity should abandon his own creatures 
and be utterly regardless of their welfare. Then 
to say that the Almighty has permitted us to re. 
main in a fatal error through so many ages is to 
represent him as atyrant. How is it consistent 
with his justice to force life upon a race of mortals 
without their consent, and then to damn them 


| eternally without opening to them a door of 
place, we beg that he would explain himself more | 


salvation. Our conceptions of the gracious God 
are much more noble, and we thinkthat those who 
teach otherwise do little less than blaspheme. 
| Again, it is through the care and goodness of the 
| Almighty, that from the beginning of time, 
| through many generations to this day, our name 
has been preserved unblotted out by our enemies, 
| unreduced to nothing; by the same care we now 
enjoy oar lives and are furnished with the neces- 
sary means of preserving those lives. But all 
those things are trifling compared with our sal- 
vation ; therefore, since God has been so careful 
of us in matters of little consequence, it will be 
absurd to affirm that he has neglected us in 
matters of the greatest importance. Admit that 
he hath forsaken us, yet it could not have been 
without a just cause. Let us suppose that some 
heinous crime was committed by one of our 
| ancestors, like to that we are told happened 
among another race of people in such a case, 
| God would certainly punish the criminal, but 
would never involve us that are innocent in his 
guilt. Those who think otherwise must make the 
| Almighty a very whimsical, ill-natured being. 
| Once more, are the Christians more virtuous, or 
| rather are they not much more vicious than we 
are? Ifso, how came it to pass that they are 
| the objects of God’s beneficence while we are 
|neglected? Does the Deity confer his favors 
| without reason, and with so much partiality ? 
In a word, we find the Christians much more de- 
| praved in their morals than ourselves, and we 
judge of their doctrine by the badness of their 
lives. 





ILLITERATE PREACHERS. 


Speaking of the power which accompanied the 
preaching of some of the plain and _ illiterate 
| preachers amongst the primitive Friends, Isaac 
| Pennington remarks: 

‘*Q! the breathings and meltings of soul, the 
| sense of the living presence of God, the subject- 
| ing of the heart unto the Lord, &e., which hath 
often been known, and sealed to, from the powerful 
appearance of God in their ministry! Indeed 
when I have considered these and such-like 
| things in my heart, and narrowly marked them 
|in my converse with them, I have been often 
| forced to cry out concerning them, ‘'Truly here 
| is a man very weak and contemptible, but God 
very glorious and powerful !’ And, indeed, when 
at any time I looked upon the men, I was hardly 
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able to forbear disdaining them ; but on the other 
hand, when the eye of my spirit beheld the 
power and glory of the Lord in them, [ could 
hardly forbear over esteeming and exalting 
them.” 





THE SUPERIORITY OF MORAL POWER TO BRUTAL 
FORCE. 


Lessons for Fighting Christians. 


A short time before the late John Williams 
left England for the last time, I enjoyed the 
pleasure of his company during a few hours’ ride. 
He told me that he had such confidence in the 
power of the Gospel principle of peace, thut he 
should have no fear of going alone amongst the 
most savage tribe of men, could he be assured 
that they had not before had intercourse with 
white men. 

Notwithstanding the affecting manner of his 
death, yet from circumstances which have since 
transpired, it may be inferred that his’ opinion 
was correct. Not only at Erromanga, but at 
many other islands of the Pacific, Englishmen 
and Americans have been guilty of great treach- 
ery, and of unprovoked acts of violence and cru- 
elty. These, of course, have excited a spirit of 
retaliation in the natives, who, when they have 
opportunity, inflict vengeance on the innocent as 
well as the guilty. In this they do no other- 
wise than those called civilized nations. Is it 
not just what the enlightened Christian English 
and French have done at Odessa, in the Baltic, 
and elsewhere ? And is not all warfare conducted 
on the same principle, or rather want of princi- 
ple? The greatest suffering falls on the inno- 
cent ; while the most guilty generally not only 
escape suffering, but are often the only gainers. 
It is a perfect fallacy to resort to war in order to 
punish the aggressor, or to do justice to the in- 
jured. A letter lately received by the London 
Missionary Society states, that when the ship, 
John Williams, was, a short time before, lying 
off Erromango, the very man who killed the 
missionary, Williams, came on board. On being 
asked why he killed the missionary, he replied, 
“ White man had been to the island and slain 
his brother and sister ; he feared this white man 
would do likewise, and so he killed him.” This 
man is now under Christian instruction. A large 
part of the island still remains heathen ; and the 
chief and people of this district tried to engage 
the others in a war, soon after they became 
Christians. They assembled at the boundary 
where they had been accustomed to fight in 
former years, and sent them a challenge. One 
of the Christian chiefs and one of the teachers 
went out and met the warriors, and told them 
that they were not afraid of them, but they were 
afraid of God, and desired his word and would 
not fight. The heathens were disarmed by their 
admonitions and exhortations, returned quietly 
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to their own homes, and there has been no more 
war there. A beautiful realization of the text: 
—‘‘ When a man’s ways please the Lord, he 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with 
him.” Happy would it be for the world, if 
their European friends, who send the Bible to 
these people, received its doctrines in the same 
simple manner. The promoters of Missionary 
and Bible Societies would thus be greatly instru- 
mental in speedily bringing about the great ob- 
ject of the Peace Society— permanent and uni- 
versal peace.” But in this particular, the 
heathen themselves reason and act more con- 
sistently than the greater portions of professing 
Christians. A New Zealand chief, in convers- 
ing with a missionary, expressed bis disapproba- 
tion of the sentiments of the latter respecting a 
future life. ‘If this be true,” he said, “ what 
is to become of the warrior? If there be no pas 
to attack, he will have nothing to do.” He saw 
at once, that the Christian religion did not allow 
of fighting ; and that if he renounced heathenism, 
he must renounce war.—J/erald of Peace. 


RELIGIOUS PROFESSION. 


That professor of religion follows afar off in 
the footsteps of his Divine Master, who cannot 
be pointed at in matters of every-day life as an 
example worthy of imitation. It is a truth, and 
as sad as it is true, that innumerable men marked 
for their religious zeal and piety in the sanctuary, 
are equally marked for their doubtful integrity 
in the street ; just as ready as a non-professor to 
drive a sharp bargain, to turn the best side out 
of an article for sale, and the best side in of one 
to be purchased, to amass wealth by doubtful 
expedients, and to hold on to it with a grip that 
death itself is scarcely competent to unclose. 

There is no argument more ready to spring to 
the lips of the caviler against religion, than the 
short-comings of its ostensible professors; and 
one unworthy member of a religious society is a 
far greater hindrance to its success and prosperity, 
than a hundred open and avowed enemies. Of 
what avail will it be tothe man who fails in 
business and compromises his debts for the very 
purpose of making a fortune by the financial 
operation, that he and his family attend a fashion- 
able church regularly, and observe all the out- 
ward forms of religion? Will the man who re- 
ceived twenty or fifty per cent. of an honest debt, 
when the debtor might have paid the whole, be 
likely to respect religion the more by these pro- 
fessions ? 

Men are too apt to estimate the value of any 
doctrine by the character of those who believe in 
it, forgetting that professions and practice are 
not unfrequently as wide apart as the poles. The 
more immaculate a genuine thing may be, the 
more repulsive does an imitation of it appear. 
All men have their imperfections, and therefore 
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Christians are not exempt from the common frail- 
ties of humanity; but a true follower of the 
Saviour, even if he does at times wander from 
the right path, is quite another thing from the 
man who covers himself with a thin cloak of 
religious profession, for the purpose of working 
out his own selfish and unhallowed purposes. 

It would be well to bear in mind, when an un- 
worthy member of a religious society comes be- 
fore us, that he is not a true and-genuine repre- 
sentative of the church militant, and that the 
Head of the church himself has made the follow- 
ing explicit declaration.—“ Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


rr 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 23, 1855. 





Frienps’ Scuoon.—In our advertising column 
will be found a notice of the re-opening of the 
Boys’ department of this Institution. Our rea- 
ders may well believe, from the frequent mani- 
festations of interest to be met with in this pa- 
per, during former years, that we rejoice in the 
anticipated resuscitation of this branch of our 
school. We have long mourned over the seem- 
ing apathy of Society in regard to the deeply in- 
teresting subject of education. To us it has 
constituted a paradox, not easily reconciliable 
with its antecedent history, that a commodious 
building, with all the appliances for teaching, 
should be vainly proffered for use and occupa- 
tion, in the heart of a city peculiarly stamped 
and characterized by the presence and influence 
of Friends. 

We trust, however, that the stigma implied 
by this feeling, will now be wiped away. The 
committee have procured the services of a Teach- 
er whose reputation stands high, and whose ef- 
forts will doubtless soon place the character of 
the Seminary in the foremost rank of similar in- 
stitutions. It is particularly pleasing to observe 
the restoration of the geod old practice of two 
sessions a day instead of one. We understand 
the Committee were unanimous upon this subject, 
and we augur favorably for the future health 
and comfort of the pupils, as its result. To de- 
velop sound minds in sound bodies, the physical 
welfare of the student must be carefully provided 
for. The continuous application of mental labor 
through five consecutive hours cannot be safe for 
the tender and growing frame of the child. We 
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hope, therefore, that Friends will, by exhibiting 
moderation and temperance in this very impor. 
tant particular, do something to stem the ruinous 
fashion of forcing the youthful intellect at the 
expense of the bodily health. 

In a few words, we can confidently recommend 
this school, and sincerely hope that our mem. 
bers and others will be aroused to the great ne. 
cessity of a guarded education of their offspring 
in the principles we profess. If our individual 
views and predilections cannot be fully gratified, 
let us, at least, hopefully unite in endeavoring to 
carry out this great concern of society on a basis 
which cordial union and consolidated effort can 
alone render practicable. 





We thought a former brief statement of our 
views in regard to obituaries, was sufficiently ex- 
planatory, but we feel it due to our correspon- 
dent “ R.” whose strictures on our course have 
been received, stilt further to state that we have 
endeavored on al/ occasions to avoid “partiality,” 
and when “change of diction” in any communi- 
cation has been necessary, to preserve the most 
impressive and important parts, carefully consid- 
ering the feelings of friends most nearly interest- 
ed. In those to which our correspondent 
alludes as having been “ unwarrantably curtail. 
ed,” we thought the substance was retained, and 
regret that they failed to give satisfaction. While 
we feel that the liberty to judge should be grant- 

| ed us, we wish to exercise it, so far as we are able, 
| in kindness, in justice, and in truth. 





The Report of the “Society for the Employ- 
ment and Instruction of the Poor,” to which 
attention was called in the editorial of last week, 
was accidentally omitted in that number, and 
has since been mislaid. 
procure it for our next. 


We will endeavor to 





Marriep,—On Fourth day afternoon, the 6th 
inst., according to the order of Friends, Taomas 
P. Row.ett to Lypia N., daughter of Thomas B. 
Longstreth, all of this city. 





The longer I live the more expedient I find it 
te endeavor more and more to extend my sympa- 
thies and affections. The natural tendency of 
advancing years is to narrow and contract these 
feelings. Ido not mean that I wish to form a 
new and sworn friendship every day, to increase 
my circle of intimates; these are very different 
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affairs. But I find it conduces to my mental 
health and happiness to find out all I can which 
is amiable in those | come in contact with, and 
to make the most of it.— Bernard Barton. 





Extract of a letter from Queen Caroline, wife 
of Georye 2d, to the Princess Charlotte. 


Fortunately for mankind, there has arisen out 
of a system of disputation, anarchy of belief and 
disbelief, a religion called the religion of the 
Quakers ; and although the great have nothing 
to do with this simple, original worship, I shall 
make a few remarks upon it, because I am con- 
scious you are as yet ignorant of its beauty, im- 
portance, and truth. 

It appears to me, my Charlotte, that the pro- 
gress made by this interesting people, vulgarly 
called Quakers, and officially called Friends, above 
all other sects, in simplifying Christianity, and 
freeing it from those mixtures which have so 
much disgraced and abused it, has been so ex- 
traordinary, that it may justly set them at the 
head of all reformers, and stamp them with a 
decisive character, in which their little peculiari- 
ties of manner are worthy of remark. In the 
first place, they are the only sect who admit no 
priests or ministers, as a separate order of men, 
into their constitution ; an advantage of so capital | 
a nature, that some think it well worth purchas- 
ing by the institution of a distinct society for 
that direct purpose only. For what a legion of 
evilsdoes this cutoff? Notto mention the greater 
mischiefs, which the struggles for wealth and 
power, by an established clergy, have in all 
countries occasioned, are not their rivalries, 
their parties, their controversies, their interests, 
their intermeddlings, the bane of concord and 
brotherly affection in all the communities of 
separatists? Does not their ordinate authority 
frequently as much infringe the rights and liber- | 
ties of private congregations, as it always does | 
of national churches? Do they not afford aready 
means of laying at the foot of power, the politi- 
cal influences of dissenting bodies? It would 
be too much to assert that it never was in the 
contemplation of the founder of the Christian 
religion, to institute such a body of men, and 
that the supposed necessity of them is contradic- 
tory to the notion of divine revelation, freely and 
clearly communicated in writing; but we cannot 
help lamenting, at least, that so many corrup- 
tions, forgeries and interpolations of scripture, | 
which they have been accused of, should deform 
the page of history. Seeondly, I find that the 
Quakers are the only people who have completely 
detached religion from state policy, and thereby 
avoided that doubtful combination of two dis- 
similar interests, which hastoo frequently spoiled 
and caluminated both. They have confined 
religion to its proper province, of amending the 


heart and lives of men, and have abhorred the’! 


plan of making it subservient to the narrow and 
temporary purposes of a party or a government. 
They have not dared to enlist the Almighty in 
the service of a particular nation, or to point his 
thunders against their fellow creatures, merely 
because their worldly interests interfered. 

They have not set apart days for the religious 
wclebration, or commemoration of public events, 
the final consequence of which no man can sce, 
and which are regarded with totally different 
feelings by different parties. Keeping their own 
hands unstained with blood, they have viewed 
the shedding of blood by others as a subject of 
humiliation rather than of thanksgiving ; and if 
ever they offer prayers for national blessings, it 
is for those of peace, brotherly love, and right- 
eousness, in which they desire that all mankind 
should equally participate and as strenuously 
endeavor to effect. 


Thirdly. I do not know that they differ from 
other Christians in their speculative notions of 
the efficacy of prayer, and the interposition of 


| Providence in human concerns; yet I can see 


| that they are much more wary and reserved than 


| others in making petitions for particular favors ; 


, and hence, according to my judgment, they pre- 
| serve a greater consistency in the theory of di- 


vine perfections, and inculcate a more tranquil 


and reverential submission to the will of the 
Deity. ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 

Fourthly. By boldly discarding, instead of en- 
deavoring to simplify and rationalize, those rites 
of religion which, from a kind of emblematical 
veil thrown about them, will always be abused 
and misunderstood by the vulgar and fanciful ; 
they have eradicated from among themselves a 
vast mass of superstition and error, from which 
no sect that retains them is entirely free, and 
which, in some, has almost overwhelmed all that 
is valuable in revelation. How far they have 
been justified in doing this from the authority 
of Scripture, I do not enquire, but the advantage 
of having got rid of such inlets to false opinion, 
must be manifest to all who are capable of mak- 
ing comparisons, and of valuing the peace and 
happiness of mankind. 

On the whole it appears to me that no society 
of Christians ever acquired the essential of their 
religion at so cheap a rate, or in so pure a form ; 
and these privileges are so intrinsically valuable, 
that I should not doubt of the ability of such a 
sect to maintain its ground, even though it were 
to resign its little peculiarities of speech and 

ress. 

But this is a measure I would by now means 
recommend to them; their dress, in particular 
should never be renounced; its simplicity may 
expose them to the ridicule of fools, but at the 
same time secure them the approbation of the 
wise and good. That you may be one of the 
latter number, is the prayerof | CAROLINE. 
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The following interesting account of the that “ potatoes are not mentioned in the Bible.” 
Potato, is taken from a work written by Dr. Some of the priests in the Tonian islands, ata 
John Bell, containing an examination of the pro- | later period, exponents probably of the prejudices 


, si < ; of the people, manifested their hostility by alleg- 
perties, qualities, and occasionally the history of ing that the potato was the forbidden fruit, the 
whatever constitutes the food or drink of man. | cause of man’s fall; and of course its use was 
‘both immoral and irreligious. Of a piece with 
‘this was the hostility of the French to the growth 
It is now pretty generally understood that the | of the potato in their country, in their voting 
potato is indigenous to Chili and Peru, in which | against a benevolent gentleman who took the 
countries it grows wild. The plant is very com-| pains to foster its culture, under the plea that 
mon about Valparaiso, and Mr. Cruickshank | he had invented the potato. ; 
says, that he has noticed it along the coast for} The potato was introduced from England into 
fifteen leagues to the northward of that port. | the Netherlands, and thence to Germany, in the 
There is one peculiarity ascribed to the wild|early part of the last century. It was first 
plant, by this gentleman, viz., that the flowers, cultivated in Sweden in 1720, but notwithstand- 
are always pure white, free from the purple tint| ing the exertions and recommendation of Lin- 
so common in the cultivated varieties. Amidst | nzeus, it did not come into general cultivation 
conflicting testimony and opinions on the sub-| until 1764, when a royal edict was published 
ject, we must give to Sir Walter Raleigh the! for the encouragement of this branch of hus. 
credit of introducing the potato. Its introduc-| bandry. 
tion by him into Ireland in 1610, is well authen-| In France much of the final success of its more 
ticated by corroborative testimony. Among the} extended cultivation was due to the exertions of 
anecdotes told of this enterprising voyager, it is| the benevolent Parmentier, who persevered 
said that when his gardener at Younghall, in the | amidst open opposition and ridicule of all kinds. 
county of Cork, had reared to the full maturity | For a while, the king, Louis XVI., and his court 
of “apples,” the potatoes which he had received | wore the flower of the potato in the button-holes 
from the Knight, asa fine fruit brought from! of their coats, asa means of enlisting popular 
America, the man brought to his master one of | favor, or, what at that time was equivalent, fash- 
the apples, and asked him if that were the fine ion onits side. The dearth, in the first years of 
fruit. Sir Walter having examined it, was, or | the French revolution, served to direct attention 
feigned to be, so dissatisfied, the he ordered the! more and more to the cultivation of the potato, 
“weed” to be rooted up. The gardener obeyed, | which, after a time, became general. ‘To it were 
and in rooting out the weeds found a bushel of|the people of France and some other parts of 
potatves. Europe indebted for protection against famine, 

The discrepancy of opinion respecting the date in the disastrous years of 1816 and 1817. We 
of the introduction of the potato in Europe, | might suppose, however, from the following inci- 
seems to have arisen from confounding the com-| dent, that the prejudices against the root were 
mon with the sweet potato. The latter was in-| not so great in all parts of France, even at the 
troduced into Europe long before the former, | time in which Parmentier was laboring so hard 
and it seems most probable that it was the species! in its favor. In the seven years war—1756 to 
brought from New Granada by Hawkins. 1763—a small detachment of the French army, 

Potatoes were at first looked upon as a great! while in Saxony, having its supplies cut off, the 
delicacy, and cultivated by a very few. The) soldiers subsisted for eight or ten days entirely 
Royal Society, in 1663, encouraged a more ex-/| on potatoes, obtained from the fields, nor was 
tensive cultivation of them, as a means of pre- the manner of living considered among them as 
venting famine. Previously, however, to 1684 by any means a hardship. Less than thirty 
they were raised only in the gardens of the’ years before this event, the potato was unknown 
nobility and gentry ; but in that year, they were to the agriculturists of Saxony. 
planted, for the first time, in the open fields in! About the middle of the last century, the cul- 
Lancashire, a county in which they have ever ture of the potato in Switzerland, which was be- 
since been very extensively cultivated. Their gun in 1720, had so much increased, that it con- 
growth was more rapidly extended in Ireland stituted the food of two-thirds of the people. In 
than in England, and they have long furnished | the present day, it still forms a leading article 
from two-thirds to four-fifths of the entire food | of food among the peasantry of that country. It 
of the people of Ireland. Potatoes were not) likewise makes a very prominent figure in the 
raised in Scotland, except in gardens, till 1728,| productive husbandry of Poland, where it is 
when they were planted in the open fields by a} cultivated to an extraordinary extent. In 1827, 
person by the name of Prentice, a day laborer} as much as 4,288,184 kovzecs of potatoes, (each 
at Kilsyth. kovzec being nearly two hundred weight) were 

Some of the good people in Scotland were op-| produced in that country. In Italy, within the 


THE POTATO. 





osed, at first, to the new vegetable, declaring | present century, the cultivation of the potato has 
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been greatly encouraged; and the traveller, in 
the city of Naples, for instance, must remember 
the large vessels filled with boiled potatoes, in 
the public streets, and near the royal palace itself, 
from which, at a cheap rate, the poor and 
lazzaroni can obtain a wholesome meal, the sup- 
ply of their favorite macearoni being deficient or 
too dear. 

The potato was introduced into India some 
sixty or seventy years ago, and it is now success- 
fully cultivated in Bengal, and has been intro- 
duced into the Madras provinces and Java, the 
Philippines and China. Bat in common it does 
not thrive in the tropics, unless it be grown at an 
elevation of 3,000 or 4,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, so that it can never come into very 
general use in those regions. It has been well 
remarked by Mr. McCulloch, “so rapid an ex- 
tension of the taste for, and the cultivation of an 
exotic, has no parallel in the history of industry; 
it has had, and will continue to have, the most 
powerful influence on the condition of man- 
kind.” | 

In the United States, potatoes are cultivated | 
to a great extent, and form a regular part of the | 
daily food of a vast majority of the inhabitants. 
During the year 1840, there were upwards of a 
hundred millions of bushels raised, of which the 


state of New York yielded thirty millions, | 


Pennsylvania more than nine millions and a half, 
Maine upwards of ten millions, Vermont more 
than eight millions, New Hampshire six millions, 
Massachusetts five millions, Ohio about the same 
quantity. From the most northern to the ex- 
treme southern limits, from Maine to Louisiana, 
we find this esculent root largely cultivated. In 
this country, the potato has its proper rank, as 
an article of food auxiliary at all times, and in 
reserve on extra occasions, but not as, in Ireland, 
the chief subsistence. 

Potatoes eaten raw, have been found to be 
among the best remedies for the scurvy, as well 
as an excellent preventive. 


THE PRESENT. 


“Tt is something to learn to live in the 
present ; to feel that the present duty, pleasure, 
circumstance, is alone good and wonderful. We 
say if we were only differently placed, life would 
be so interesting; if we were in such or such a 
position, then should we be intellectual, or 
amiable, or useful : or if this or that event should 
happen to us, then should we be elated and 
happy. It is all a mistake. That very event or 
position, if possessed by us, would look just as 
little extraordinary as that we are now in: situa- 
tions not our own, lie before us like a landscape 
view : every part, however mean in detail, goes 
to contribute to the effect of the whole, and shares 
in its ideal character : but we cannot see the pic- 
ture of which we ourselves form a part. Wedo 


not know that the day, the hour, the employ- 
ment, the incident, before which we in our own 
persons stand, and that looks perhaps so worn 
and dusty, is in reality an inexhaustible well of 
truth, could we but wipe from our eyes the 
blinding dust of familiarity. For life to cease to 
be poor and common-place, and become intrinsi- 
cally rich and wonderful, we must realize that 
if it is a whole, the gift of God, then all the parts 
must so be; if relations to parents, friends, 
society, are of divine appointment, then every 
thing flowing out of this relation, intercourse, 
and influence, are of divine appointment. How 
grand and mystic then is this every day life! It 
'is inlaid with divinity, as black oak inlaid with 
| gold: and David utters a literal fact when he 
| speaks of his ‘down sitting and uprising’ as en- 
compassed by God.” 





MORALITY AS A RECOMMENDATION. 


The young man who shows himself imbued 
with principle, actuated by high motives, will 
always be preferred as a workman. He is always 
found to be the best workman, in a mechanical 
| point of view, if endowed with equal natural 
powers. The reason is obvious; a sense of jus- 
| tice is necessary, at every point of the workman’s 





| progress, to keep him from superficial workman- 
{ship and concealment of defects. Besides, the 
moral youth, from his necessarily regular habits, 
\is more likely to be prompt in his hours, regular 
in the prosecution of his daily business, and little 
| disposed to change his employment or his em- 
) ployer. Then he is more careful of his tools and 
| materials, and regardful of his employer’s inter- 
}est. Added to this, his influence in the shop, 
|store, or counting room, upon his fellows, is a 
consideration of much weight with every reflect- 
, ing and sensible workman or tradesman. 
| Improvident and reckless young men do not 
| understand this. They cannot see why their in- 
| terests are not advanced—why the steady and 
| moral youth is stepping over them into the fat 
| places of preferment, while their pay and pros- 
pects are either stationary or retrograding. Is 
not the mystery solved ? 
| The fact is—if the young man has a capital 
of skill and sound integrity, and accompanying 
virtues, Ais fortune is made. Such youth of 
| to-day are sure to be the influential business men 
of to-morrow. No matter how low their station, 
or how small their pay—they are rising, ever 
| rising, and the gaining of the topmast round of 
| attainment is only aquestion of time. It scarce- 
lly needs a prophet’s foreknowledge to tell the 
future of the youth oftwenty. Were it not that 
rakes sometimes reform, and temptations blast 
fair beginnings, this future could be calculated 
with almost unerring certainty. 
These considerations all refer to worldly pros- 
pects and advantages. There are higher induce- 
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ments toa life of purity and virtue. Our im- 
mortal natures are destined to a higher sphere 
of action than the employments of earth afford ; 
and that action is to be endless; reason would 
suggest that there be in our ephemeral state a 
reference to that which is perpetual in duration. 
—Nashua Oasis. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE.—MODERATION. 
** Moderation is not only wisdom, but virtue.” 


How shall man live so as to lengthen his days, 
and at the same time to increase his social and 
inteliectual comforts and enjoyments? This is 
a question that possesses vital interest to all, 
and yet there are few who discuss it with 
thought, reflection and philosophy. The multi- 
tude live on, careless of to-morrow, and as if 
they were to live forever. “ All men think all 
men mortal but themselves.” In youth, and 
when life is full of excitement, this, perhaps, is 
natural. ‘Then the present alone is cared for, 
and the future at least has no gloomy forebod- 
ings. Fancy colors everything with rosy hues, 
hope is buoyant, the heart is impulsive, and 
care, and anxiety, and responsibility, have not 
yet influenced the mind, or marked the fore- 
head. But when youth has gone by, and the 


INTELLIGENCER. 


exceptions, at least, are few and far between, 
Even enjoyment is made a sort of madness, and 
nothing will now do, but the keenest and most 
absorbing excitement. And thus it is, that 
while with all our improvements and discoveries, 
with the wonderful march of science, and the 
many triumphs of civilization, the span of life 
is rather diminished than extended. There are 
few who linger on the stage at three score years 
and ten, and the number, it may be feared, is 
constantly diminishing. The reason is palpable 
and plain. We neglect or forget the experience 
of by-gone sages. We disregard the teachings 
of wisdom. We turn a deaf ear to the admoni- 
tions of even Death himself. The philosophy of 
moderation is constantly violated. We yearn, 
and gasp, and clutch, and thus we strain and 
snap the springs of existence. How few are 
there among the sons of men who can practice a 
spirit of content! How few who adapt their 
tastes and expenditures to their means! How 
few who pause calmly at some critical point on 
the road of life, and determine their future course 
in a spirit of common sense, not to say of en- 
lightened wisdom! And thus it is that errors 
are committed, that dilemmas are encountered, 
that suffering is experienced, and that much of 
life itself is exhausted. ‘ A sober life,”’ accord- 


character has toa certain extent ripened aud | ing to an eminent author, “implies moderation 


matured, the modes of life, even with those who | in all things. 


It consists in moderate eating, in 


can afford to pause and reflect, are not adapted | moderate drinking, and in the moderate enjoy- 


to prolong human existence, and to increase its 
social enjoyments. Thousands and tens of 
thousands perish annually, who might, by the 
proper means, live for years. They are the 
victims of excess and imprudence, and are, in 
fact, moral suicides. 

The true philosophy of life is moderation— 
moderation, not only in eating and drinking, but 
in all indulgences and excitements. The head 
should be kept cool, the mind should be kept 
clear, the heart should be kept true, and the 
conscience should be kept easy. These, toa 
very considerable extent, comprehend the duty 
of man They teach him, not only how to live, 
but they prepare him for the close of life. The 
ancients, perhaps, understood these things better 
than the moderns. They recognised the intimate 
connexion between the mind and the body, be- 
tween the physical and the mental man, and 
they endeavored to make the two harmonize. 
They lived, not for the day or the hour, but so 
as to prolong human existence, and at the same 
time make it agreeable. But in modern days, 
all is excitement, and everything is up to fever 
heat. We leap, as it were, by telegraphic im- 
pulse, from one world to the other. Modera- 
tion is ignored. It is regarded as out of place. 
The young rush on wildly and recklessly, the 
middle-aged strain and exhaust themselves in an 
effort to keep up, while the old gasp and groan, 
and sink into the grave. All live too fast. The 





ment of all the pleasures of this world—in keep- 
ing the mind moderately and constantly em- 
ployed, in cultivating the affections moderately, 
in avoiding extremes of heat and cold, and in 
shunning excessive excitement, either of body 
or of mind.” This is the true doctrine, the real 
philosophy. But how difficult it is to practice: 
The rich cannot or will not, for their means and 
temptations are so abundant. The poor cannot, 
for they often lack the essentials, and are com- 
pelled to overtask as well the body as the 
mind, in order to secure the actual necessaries 
of life. The middle classes will not, for they 
are constantly seeking and striving to be ranked 
among the rich. And so, too, the ambitious, 
the avaricious, the selfish and the vain. All are 
absorbed by some passion or pursuit. In ordi- 
nary affairs, a daily account is kept of the receipts 
and expenditures, and thus a sort of check and 
balance in a financial point of view. But how 
seldom do we extend the system to the all im- 
portant matters of health and life, mental -equi- 
poise and social employment. In other words, 
how rarely, as the barque of life floats or tosses 
along the sea of time, do we take a thoughtful 
observation, and so direct our future course that 
the voyage may not only be prosperous, but the 
destined port be reached. On, wildly, blindly, 
on! seems to be the spirit which actuates the 
many, while moderation, we repeat, is contemned 
and discarded, and all its admirable teachings 
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are given to the wind. And yet the moderate 
man is not only the wise, but ina great ma- 
jority of cases, he is the contented, the happy, 
the prosperous and the long lived.—Pennsyl- 


vania Inquirer. 


PRAYER. 


I ask Thee not to make less weary 

The waste through which my pathway lies, 
I would but feel that path, though dreary, 

Is leading onward to the skies. 


Guide me, my Father ! if before me 
The angel of thy presence go, 

I will not shrink, though clouds are o’er me, 
And round me gather’d many a foe. 


I do not falter at the distance 

That parts me from my heavenly home; 
Weary as seems this earth’s existence, 

I know ’tis bounded by the tomb. 


Nor do I dread the ills that gather, 
Thick “¢ from the cradle to the grave,”— 
Not from earth’s cares and griefs, my Father, 
Do | implore thy power to save. 


Only from this—this darkness brooding 
O’er every path of life I tread,— 
And from the gloomy fear intruding . 
That Thou my spirit hast not led. 
1 seek thy atid ; | ask direction ; 
Teach me to do what pleaseth Thee,— 
I can bear toil,—endure affliction, 
Only thy leadings let me see. 
Saviour! Thou knowest that earth is dreary, 
For thou hast trod its thorny maze ; 
Guide me through al] its wanderings weary ; 
Keep me forever in thy ways. 
Oh God! my God! make no delaying! 
Haste ‘Thee to help me when I cry! 
Oh let me hear thy Spirit saying, 
«‘ This is the way! Thy Guide is nigh!” 
Guidance and strength! for these imploring, 
Jesus my prayer ascends to Thee ; 
Lead me through life, that I adoring, 
May praise ‘hee through eternity. 


NIAGARA. 


Dash on! dash on! and swell forever swell 
The chorus of thy wild and gushing song, 
That billowy anthem seems with joy to tell 
Of Him who made thy wondrous voice so strong. 
Man’s boasted eloquence but feebly vies 
With the loud music of thy ceaseless hymn, 
And shining clouds from thy rough altars rise, 
Which make the light of earthly offerings dim. 


Oh who would dare, while gazing upon thee, 


To doubt the power that made thee what thou art? 


There let the scoffer bend his stubborn knee 

And speak the prayer that trembles in his heart. 
1 would not ask a holier spot to breathe 

My holiest thoughts, or bow me down to pray, 
Than where the laughing sunshine comes to wreathe 

A crown of glory through thy sparkling spray. 


I strove to tell the thoughts, which, thick and fast, 

When first I saw thee, through my bosom swept, 
I longed to speak but could not, and at last 

Bowed low my head, in silent awe, and wept. 
Down, down, for countless centuries as now, 

That emerald torrent o’er the rock has poured, 
And countless rainbows on thy misty brow, 

Have written, ‘Holiness unto the Lord.”’ 


And when stern winter clasps the cloudy veil 
That floats around thee with his icy hand, 
Making thy wondrous beauty sad and pale, 
As from thy forehead drops the glittering band, 
Lo ! does the white foam surging at thy feet 
Build up to God a mighty monument, 
| A frozen altar to His praise as meet 
| As summer rainbows o’er thee softly bent. 


| I'd love to see the angry tempest-king 
Do battle with thee in thy strength and pride, 
And watch the whirlwind dip his ruffled wing 
With wasted strength in thy resistless tide— 
To see the dark ranks of the storm advance 
And burl their thunders at thy bristling crest, 
To watch the lightning’s fiery javelins glance 
From the white shield upon thy heaving breast. 


Man dares the ocean—though its waves devour 
His swarming fleets—he wrestles with the sea; 
But in the zenith of his boasted power 
He never yet has dared to cope with thee. 
Thou needest not the aid of wind and storm 
To make thee terrible—yet dost thou blend 
Thy smiles and fury in one strange, wild form 
So wonderful, we scarce can comprehend. 





Grand, beautiful, invisible thou art, 
But, ah! how vaguely human words can tell 
Of thee (as thou art sweeping through my heart ;) 
} One atom of thy shining spray as well 
| Could paint those mighty torrents as they pour, 
Forever changing, while thou art the same, 
; Summer and winter, now and evermore, 
| As when from God thy foaming waters came. 


Canton Place, La., May 20. Rosa. 





TIMBER IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


It seems somewhat extraordinary that the 
greater part of our timber should be brought 
from countries where the navigation is stopped 
nearly half the year by ice, and where the rivers 
are at all times obstructed by rapids and subject 
to storms, which render the bringing down the 
rafts a business of great danger; where, too, 
there is little variety of timber, and much of 
it of such poor quality as only to be used on ae- 

; count of its cheapness. On the cther hand, the 
valley of the Amazon and its countless tributary 
streams offers a country where the rivers are 
open all the year, and are for hundreds and even 
thousands of miles unobstructed by rapids, and 
where violent storms at any season seldom occur. 
The banks of all these streams are clothed with 
virgin forests, containing timber-trees in inex- 
haustible quantities, and of such boundless varie- 
ties that there seems no purpose for which wood 
is required, but one of fitting quality may be 
found. In particular, there is cedar, said to be 
so abundant in some localities, that it could, 
on account of the advantages before mentioned, 
be sent to England at a less price than even the 
Canada white pine. It is a wood which works 
nearly as easy as pine, has a fine aromatic odour, 
and is equal in appearance to common mahogany, 
and is therefore well adapted for doors and all 
internal finishings of houses; yet, owing to the 
want of a regular supply, the merchants are 
obliged to have pine from the States to make 
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their packing cases. For centuries the wood-| magnetic meridian or not, we have too few facts 
man’s axe has been the pioneer of civilization in| before us at present to decide conclusively ; but 
the gloomy forests of Canada, while the treasures | the idea, once spread abroad, will soon lead to 
of this great and fertile country are still un-| such investigations as will no doubt remove 
known.— Wallace's Travels on the Amazon. every obscurity, and settle the question. 












CHANGE OF CLIMATE. THE WANTS OF SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE. 


History informs us that many of the countries 
of Europe which now possess very mild‘winters, 
at one time experienced severe cold during this 
season of the year. The Tiber, at Rome, was 
often frozen over, and snow at one time lay for | 












In the eagerness of our pursuit of the almighty 
dollar, how prone we are to forget the wants, 
and neglect the duties of domestic life. How 
often do we see that peace of mind which money 
cannot buy, and all that wealth is permitted to 


forty days in that city. The Euxine sea was | purchase, thoughtlessly sacrificed to accumulate 
frozen over every winter during the time of Ovid, | riches, never to be enjoyed by their nominal 
and the rivers Rhine and Rhone used to be fro-; owner! Such folly deserves a word of rebuke 
zen so deep that the ice sustained loaded wagons. | at our hands, if the social and domestic wants of 
The waters of the Tiber, Rhinc, and Rhone, now | one or two hundred thousand readers have any 


flow freely every winter; ice is unknown in| claim to our friendly regards, 









Rome, and the waters of the Kuxine dash their | 
wintry foam uncrystallized upon the rocks. Some | 
have ascribed these climate changes to agricul- 
ture; the cutting down of dense forests, the ex- | 
posure of upturned soil to the summer’s sun, and 
the draining of great marshes. We do not be- | 
lieve that such great changes could have been 
produced on the climate of any conntry by agri- 
culture, and are certain that no such theory can | 
account for the contrary change of climate—from | 
warm to cold winters—which history tells us has 
taken place in other countries than those named. 
Greenland received its name from the emerald 
herbage which once clothed its valleys and moun- 
tains ; and its east coast, which is now inaccessi- 
ble, on account of perpetual ice heaped upon its 
shores, was, in the eleventh century, the seat of 


































which is now lost. 
Finland by the Northmen, who visited it A. D., 


mate. 

The cause of these changes is an important in- 
quiry. A pamphlet by Joho Murray, civil engi- 
neer, has recently been published in London, in 
which he undertakes to attribute these changes 


netic poles. ‘The magnetic variation or declina- 
tion of the needle is well known. At the pre- 
sent time it amounts in London to 25 degrees 
west north, while in 1658, the line of variation 
passed through England and moved gradually 
west until 1816. In that year a great removal 


it is inferred that the cold meridian, which now 
passes through Canada and Siberia, may at one 
time have passed through Italy, and that if the 
magnetic meridian returns, as it is now doing, 
to its old lines in Europe, tome may once more 
see her Tiber frozen over, and the merry Rhine- 
lander drive his team on the ice of his classic 
river. Whether the changes of the climate men- 
tioned have been caused by the change of the 


flourishing Scandinavian colonies, all trace of | 
Cold Labrador was named } 


| preciated. 
of climate to the changeable position of the mag- | tions, that the poor are rich enough, under wise 








Of all useful arts and sciences, that Domestic 
Economy which teaches the wisdom of extracting 
much happiness from small means, best deserves 
our stady ; for it best rewards the practice of the 
community. Wisdom of this kind makes slow 
progress, not because a higher standard of social 
and domestic comfort is unattainable, but from 
the force of habits, handed down to us from an 
age of semi-barbarism and extreme poverty. So 
numerousand important have been the discoveries 
and inventions during the first half of the present 
century, that the mass of mankind have yet to 


‘learn the proper use of the new treasures placed 
within their reach. Nor is it an easy task for 


the head of a family to decide how he can make 


the most of the property and knowledge that 


legitimately belong to him. What shall he do? 
and how shall it be done? 
In cities, thousands die of pestilence and other 


maladies of their own creating, from the neglect 


1000, and were charmed with its then mild cli- | of cleanliness, and defective sanitary regulations. 
| In the country, thousands work hard, fare hard, 


and die poor, not from any necessity, but be- 
cause the knowledge and social culture which 
they most need are sadly overlooked and unap- 

i It is the glory of our free institu- 


instruction, with industry and economy, to have 


| of their own, healthy and comfortable homes. 
| Too many, however, make no adequate effort to 
| rise in the scale of humanity; and some words 


of encouragement, some cordial to their feeble 
self-respect, must be administered before they 


of ice took place on the coast of Greenland; hence | will begin to labor for their own good. Their 


domestic wants are in embryo; and the public 
authorities should see to it, that they are de- 
veloped aright, securing equal justice and ad- 
vantages to the physical, moral,: social, and in- 
tellectual man. Although he, while in his low- 
est estate, may not know how to unfold the germs 
of good that his Maker has planted in his con- 
stitution ; yet, wiser heads than his may success- 
fully cultivate the barren soil within him. When 
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yiewed in their proper light, the social habits | knocked down within a wonth.” Yet, what is 
and domestic wants of man are seen to be ele-| marvellous, this same Scotch priest afterwards 
ments of great power. In skilful hands, these | joined the Quakers, and George Fox visited him 
elements will form the basis of a sound public | at his own house. Philip Searth was also con- 
opinion, and prepare the way for the abatement | vinced, and became an acceptable minister.— 
of vice, and crime, and suffering to a degree now | Scwell’s History of the Quakers. 
little dreamed of in our narrow philosophy. a 

— —— is — gees Society FRANKLINIAN ECONOMY. 
is alrea ull to overflowing of pride, conceit, oo. ee aes 
sea, and extravagance. These are the PR cco aa a oe ap 3 . discoveries = 
bane of quiet domestic happiness, and the curse | “/°Creny an emg std correspondent 2 
of social life. Far be it from us to countenance | the beeen om —- thus —_ of Dr. Frank- 
this quackery of upstart wealth, whose ephemeral a a ial ”* rere ; ere 
brilliancy dazzles but to blind and ruin its vota- | 1 2 oe oe kin, Hi _ or due 
ries. To call into existence in the bosom of a | t a to Dr. Poor litg fis ae oat patriotism, 
family, far more wants than can reasonably be |'” ustry, re a oats ae =a . = ov 
gratified, is an evil and a wrong of great magni- | se oie — a eee eee oe 
tude. Such improper wants suggest, and ever | = Ny ee = a dik rs cae ae prepersy; 4a 
prompt, improper actions. Engagements are | ee a ee. yee It is his 
entered into that cannot well be fulfilled; and | see tt eine coed , inquiry, ss to whatever 
speculations follow of a more reckless character. | ae oa f his —— the beneficial 
True social wisdom carefully avoids the tempta- | T'S OF 41S 0 servations, that are new heoughe 
tions that beset the path of virtue. To the spirit | ” Broo, tivated 
of rivalry and ambition there is no limit. If room-corn, now cultivated to eo profitable an 
nine-tenths of the community lived in marble | extent in this country owcs its cultivation to 


| ee : ae ; : 
palaces, the other tenth might dic of disappoint- | eer, . en = “ey ee 
ment if they failed to erect palaces made of | ‘hil ee ee ee vet "ty and, and 
polished ivory, and covered with plates of pure | “ a sake att = hed ne ty, = found . 
gold. In such a strife, where is the wit, the |*\US : ee 2 a ~~ ei _ stalks ; this he 
taste, the science, or the happiness ? on a a hee ‘* on article of 
We must go back to the simplicity of nature, | YS°UNCS US ripe — —— in the 
and the truthfulness of science, if we would ele- , Unites ; vat tellus : eee a northern 
vate and improve society. It can never be done | pe f this aa 7 m,n tae proof of 
by humbug. The country is overrun with — i ee bide fh ape. hict ee 
§uacks of every degree—quack statesmen and her a + ~s = eee ee sais year 06 
quack philanthropists, quack editors and quack | - $50 : ae i a. = aaa —_— offer 
clergymen, quack doctors and quack lawyers, athe ar = ie vat oe ‘Y io} 
quack authors and quack artists. All these wax | fl ‘el a = ~ het Une — 
fat at the public expense; and quack publishers | cook ao +h ene oe : a a ee ae 
are beginning to share very liberally in the | sank i 1 Sail a Rae us country and 
spoils. It is the artificial wants of the com- | = ae ggg imported basket 
munity that sustain all these charlatans; and it | ar He! eo — mo oe found some 
is difficult to discover at what point in our social | of the eae ae aan M 4 = them 
progress the pleasure of being cheated is to stop. | aah fel uf ae a : ore 1 > borer “ead of 
A strong love of morbid excitement pervades the | * ate aa eng oan Tey 
very heart of society, and grows on what it feeds. | (UES), 508 6 Qe a. 
The most trashy and corrupting books make for- ; eins eal g 
tunes for the manufacturers and writers ; while | 2 a 
works of solid merit and of purifying tendency| To be employed is to be happy,” said Gray 
find comparatively few purchasers, and starve | (the poet;) and if he had never said any thing 
their authors. These may beunwelcome truths, | else, either in prose or verse, he would have de- 
but they are important, nevertheless. — Genesee | served the esteem of all posterity. 
Farmer. | He certainly practised as he spoke; for his 
nee library bore witness to an extent of curiosity, a 
A certain Scotch priest at Stath, walking with | perseverance of research, and an accuracy of ob- 
George Fox, asked him many questions, which | servation, with a minute diligence in recording 
he answered fully. But, after they parted, he | what he had gained, and gathering in the barvest 
met Philip Searth, another priest, and breaking | of the day, that is hardly to be paralleled in any 
his cane against the ground he said in anger, | one who was so gifted with original genius, and 
“Tf ever 1 meet with George Fox again, I will |the power of forming his own creations of 
have his life, or he shall have mine ; adding that | thought. ; 
he would give his head, if George Fox was not| Too great a confidence in our own strength is 
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directly contrary to true fortitude, and generally 
leads to a defeat : but we should also be cautious 
that we do not fall into another extreme, and 
give way to such a degree of diffidence as may 
hinder us from exerting ourselves, or give the 
name of diffidence to real indolence. 


JANE BowD Ler. 


single pound of flaxen thread, intended for the 
finest specimens of French lace, is valued at six 
hundred dollars, and the length of the thread is 
about two hundred and twenty-six miles. One 
pound of this thread is more valuable than two 
pounds of gold. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frour ano Meat.—Flour market dull; shipping 
brands are offered at $10 50 a $10 62, without finding 
buyers. Moderate demand for city use at $10 62 for 
Western, and $11 25 per barrel fortancy brands. Rye 
Flour is held at $7 75, and Corn Meal at $4 75 per bbl. 

Grain.—We quote good red at $2.49 per bushel, 
ard prime white at $2 55. Some 1400 bushels of Lake 
Wheat sold at $2 20 per bushel. Rye is lower. Sales 
of Pennsylvania at $1 65 per bushel. Corn is in good 
demand ; sales of 3000 bushels yeilow, afloat, at 107c, 
and 3000 busheis in store at 106c per bushel. Oats 
are dull, and have declined; sales of 4 and 5000 bushels 
of Pennsylvania and Southern at 60c. 

Catrte Marxet.—The arrival of cattle at 
bert’s, Avenue Urove Yard, Twenty-fourth Ward, 
last week, amounted to 150 Reef Cattle, 80 Cows and 
Calves, and 3000 Sheep. 
was as follows: 1100 Beeves, 200 Cows, Calves and 
Springers, and 3000 Sheep. Kept over, 1500 Sheep, 
200 Beeves, and 100 Cows and Calves. Beef Cattle 


sold at from $10 to $13 25 per 100 Ibs.; Cows and | 


Calves from $20 to $45, and Calves from 33 50 to 
$6 50 each. Sheep sold briskly, at trom 4 to 5 cents 
per lb., and from $2 to $5 per head. 
trom $1 50 to $3 per head. 


RIENDS’ CENTRAL 


commend it to the attention and patronage of Friends 
and others. 

The Boys’ School will be re-opened on the first 
Second day in the Ninth month next, and conducted 
on the principles heretofore adopted, except that 
there will be two sessions per day instead of one. 

Lectures on the accustomed branches of science 
will be delivered, as usual, to both schools. 

The prices of tuition have been fixed according to 
the respective classes, at 25 dollars, 20 dollars, and 


15 dollars, per term of twenty-two weeks. ‘The only | 


extra charge is for books, as heretofore. 
Information on the subject may be obtained on ap- 
plication to 
Samvet J. Levick, 
200 N. Third St. 
Macruerson Saunpers, 
28 N. Fourth St. 
Joun J. Wuire, 
206 Arch St. 
Martha Metior, 
5 Franklin St., 


6th mo. 16. Philadel phia. 


Tor- ! 


The total stock for the week | 


Lambs sold at; 


SCHOOL, BOYS’ DE- | 

1 PARTMENT.—The Committee in charge of this | 
Institution having engaged the services of Aaron B. | 
Ivins as Principal Teacher, are now prepared to re- | 





INTELLIGENCER. 


ANTED,—A Female Friend, as teacher in a 
private family. To a young woman qualified 
to. instruct young children, the situation might be a 
desirable one. Apply to Ricuarp T. Turner, Still 
Pond, Kent Co., Md., or W. W. Moors, 100 South 
Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
6th mo. 2d. 


‘RIENDS’ SCHOOL HOUSE IN CAMDEN, N. J. 
A Female Teacher is wanted to open a School in 


| the.pleasantly situated house on the Meeting House 
VALUE OF A Pounp or FLax Tureap.—A | 


lot in Camden. For further particulars apply to 
Cuartes Katcun or WiLtiam Fotwe.t. 
6th mo. 2d. 


\NHESTERFIRFLD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
. BOYS.—The Summer Session of this Institution 
will commence on the 2ist of Fifth month, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. ° 

Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the session. 
No extra charge. 

For turther particulars, address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. Office, Burlington Co., N.J. 
4th mo. 21—3m. 


REENWOOD DELL BOARDING SCHOOL.— 
This Institution is located on the West Branch of 
the Brandywine, West Bradford township, Chester 
county, Pa., four miles west of the Borough of West 
Chester, oné mile south of Marshalton. 

| This School has been in operation for many years 
under*the superintendence of the subscriber. He has 

| the pleasure to inform the public that he has now 

| engaged the services of Jos. Shortlidge, a young man 

{ who has had much experience as a teacher, and who 

| has distinguished himself for his industry, perse- 

verance and energy in the prosecution of his studies. 
Our Summer Session will commence on the first of 


| Fifth month, (May,) and continue five monts, at sixty 


dollars per term; one-half to be paid in advance, and. 
the other half at the end of the term, and at the same 
rate for a shorter period. 

‘The various branches of Mathematics will be taught, 
With the most useful branches of an English Educa- 
tion, such as Grammar, RueEroric, Evocution, Po- 
| NocraPuy, Botany, &c. Geography and History will 
be particularly attended to. Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry and Physiology, Latin, French and Spanish, 
will be taught without auditional charge. 

Lectures will be given to the students on the vari- 
ous branches taught. 

All students admitted will be expected to conform 
to the strictest rules of morality and decorum. No 
profanity of language or game of chance, such as 
Cards, Dice, or Domino, will be tolerated. 

The government of the School will be conducted 
by the force of argument and persuasion, instead of 
the argument of force and coercion. In a word, it 
will be strictly parental. 

The situation of this School is a delightful summer 
retreat. It is easily reached from West Chester and 
Downingtown. A stage runs from West Chester to 
Marshalton three times a week, viz.: Third, Fifth 
and Seventh days. 

Letters to be directed, Marshalton P. O. 

JONA. GAUSE, Principal. 

JOS. SHORTLIDGE, Teacher. 


The Winter Session will commence Eleventh mo. 
Ist, 1855. Pupils will, however, be admitted at any 
time, as the School is kept open all the year, with the 
exception of three or four weeks in harvest. 

5th mo. 19—6t. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant 


ab. 4th. 





